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There Is Creativity In Every Field 
Ot Experience And Endeavor 


By Mabel Lindner 


Stirring the wellspring of creative writing in a student can be rewarding 
to a teacher and satisfying to its youth creator. Ideas germane to this 
glorious subject are dealt with by the adviser to “The Reflector,” 
literary magazine of Shippensburg State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Penna., where she teaches creative writing. What she sets down 
here she said, essentially, to an audience at the CSPA convention in 
March 1958 under the title “You Can Write Creatively.” Her manu- 
script was headed, “He Tore Out A Reed.” 


The meaning of difference — the choices and inflections which make 
a work unique, individual — is essentially the basis of the creative talent. 
Consequently, such a talent is inherent in all of us, whether we are 
aware of it or not. 

In creative writing it is not actually the story (the plot, if you will) 
that is so important, but rather the way in which it is put together — 
the reflection of individual reaction to a set of circumstances. Since no 
two of us are affected in exactly the same way by any set of happenings, 
there is an interminable field for constant development and explora- 
tion by way of the short story, the essay, or the poem. What happens to 
us happens to a goodly portion of the rest of the world, but the material 
of the creative writer does not rest with the recording of certain factual 
happenings. Rather, his handling of those facts so that a reader feels a 
mood, an atmosphere, — this is the gift of the creator. The quality of 
his insight to express his reaction and his emotion distinguishes the 
good writer fro mthe mediocre one: it colors the completeness, the full- 
ness, the maturity of what he says. 

There is creativity in every field of experience and endeavor. Some 
of these fields presuppose certain technical knowledge, but the appli- 
cation of that knowledge also takes for granted an experimentation, a 
putting together, a sorting out, — and finally the result: a piece which 
does the job in a new way. In the process there is much sweat, perhaps 
loss, often gross misunderstanding, great heartache; so that the philos- 
opher’s comment that “to be creative is to have been cursed by the gods” 
is easily believable, at least during the actual creative process. Elizabeth 
Browning says 

“The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” 

The creator must concede to the loss, perhaps to the complete 
absence of certain accepted pleasures and modes of living. His is, in 
a sense, the life of the onlooker and the self-prober; he walks pretty 
much alone, trying to give a sensitive interpretation to the circum- 
stances of his experience and his observation. Whether the world 
sleeps or pounds demandingly at his door, he is taking what he has seen 
and felt and learned and putting it into color, or clay, or words, or blue 
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print. In so doing he justifies his existence as an individual with 
thought waves a little different from those of his fellowmen, with varied 
talents of varying degrees. He has a little of “the whole world” in his 
hands; the image of his Creator shows though. 

William Saroyan says the creative writer is “a spiritual anarchist, as 
in the depth of his soul every man is. He is discontented with every. 
thing and everybody .. . . He neither walks with the multitude nor 
cheers with them . . . . He does not conform for the simple reason that 
there is nothing worth conforming to yet ....”’ He adds that “the 
writer who is a writer is also always a fool. He is the easiest man in 
the world to belittle, ridicule, dismiss, and scorn; and that is precisel 
as it should be. He is also mad, measurably so, but saner than all others, 
with the best sanity, the only sanity worth bothering about — the living, 
creative, vulnerable, valorous, unintimidated, and arrogant sanity.” 

I suppose Saroyan is saying that one must lose oneself to find one- 
self. Even the inexperienced know that it cannot be found completely 
through another, or in prestige, or by adulation. But there is in that 
deep well of harsh, sometimes bitter experience, the means to combat 
the world, to satisfy one’s own longings, to offset the frustrations which 
life consistently offers. There is a means of re-finding oneself, a means 
for creative activity, a kind of sanctuary: 

“The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

And so we translate into other media our kind of clay, the manner 
in which the wheel has shaped us, the belief we hold concerning the 
potter. Because we are individuals, because the world has shaped us 
with a thousand touches, because the hand of God has touched us too, 
we emerge with the brilliance of a Van Gogh, the exaggeration of a Dali, 
or the tenderness of a Hemingway, the wisdom of a Thomas Mann. 

Ann Lindbergh says the “here, the now, and the individual, have 
always been the special concern of the saint, the artist, the poet” — and, 
we might add, a sensitive reaction to “the here, the now, the individual” 
makes the time, the place, and the man immortal. 

From the preceding comments, it is obvious that creativity begins 
within oneself and may widen into a most amazing circle, into an under- 
standing that goes far beyond the individual. This perception of one- 
self deepens the color, the meaning, and the intensity of everything 
about us, and so one attains a universality that makes him a confessor for 
a large portion of mankind. 

Now an artist — whether he uses the brush, the piano, or the pen - 
is not a pedestal creature. We identify ourselves in some measure with 
him, for we, too, are individuals in the here and the now, reacting in 
an individual way to all the stimuli of emotions and moods. Carl Sand: 
burg says that “work, love, laughter, pain, death, put impressions on 
us as time passes, and we brood over what has happened . . . Out of 
songs and scars and the mystery of personal development, we may get 
eyes that pick out intentions we had not seen before in people, in art, 
in books and poetry.” We are “hacked and hewed” like the “patient 
reed” of Mrs. Browning’s poem to “make sweet music,” but no two of 
us react in the same way to similar experiences. 

I remember as a child visiting the cemetery with my mother on an 
afternoon of brilliant sunshine and sudden shadow, when blackbirds 
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wheeled over the serene hilltop. I was conscious of a wonder about a 
destiny that ended in the quiet grave where my brother lay. Each time 
since, when I stand on that hilltop, I have a sense of eternity combined 
with an oppressive paradoxical feeling of finality. Perhaps I can in- 
vestigate that feeling still more when I visit a shrine where the ironic 
hospitality of possessions prevades the rooms, quiet except for the low- 
ered voices of guides and the shuffle of feet pausing briefly to stand in 
roped doorways. I examine my feeling again: if carved stones and 
desecrated firesides lie heavily on the memory, what evidences of 
immortality remain behind? Could it be “rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance,” rather than an empty tomb in the Stratford church? Is it the 
linden tree bearing its yellow perfume spring after spring, rather than 
the faded dress? 

Let’s go back to that afternoon of sun and shadow. Have you a 
comparable starting point? Immediately the difference begins, doesn’t 
it? Of course you have been in a cemetery, but yours may have been 
the tall-grass one of Neighbor Rosicky, or perhaps it was the umbrella- 
dominated one of Our Town. And that is exactly where creativity be- 
gins: recognition of the fact that every experience is unique in its train 
of consequences for every individual. A student remembers herself as a 
little girl looking out at the churchyard during her grandmother’s 
funeral: 

“So I sat quietly — and saw the seasons of Grandma’s love go 

by. I saw the spring with the honeysuckle blooming, and 

Grandma taking us to the orchard to feed the new lambs, and 

Grandma putting up the swing on the front porch and sweeping 

off the bloosoms that fell. I saw Grandma walking up the road 

with us, pust as far as the bend, to pick the flowers that grew 

along the stream . . . . And then Daddy carried me by Grand- 
ma’s coffin. I looed at her face, not smiling but not unhappy, 

and I cried, for the first time knowing why. We followed those 

who carried the coffin out through the snow, and I thought 

that the snow would make a strong snowman, but I didn’t care 
about a snowman. I saw my Grandma lowered into her new 
home in the ground, and I sobbed and wrung my father’s 
hand.” (Emma Sue Rexrode) 

Another simple subject — The Garden Gate — is a starting point 
for a student’s use of implication: 

“The roses in my hair have tangled since last spring. 

The grass has crept to my knees. 

The bees whisper in my ears. 

A choir of birds came by the other day 

To hold a feast in the berry patch.... 

“Once in a while I hear a vehicle passing by, 

Or the neighbor with his team of horses. 

“My coat is spotted and gray. 

My hinges are rusty and my latch is unpolished. 

The roses in my hair have tangled since last spring. 

The grass has crept to my knees.” (Evelyn Peron) 

If the “garden gate” had been assigned generally as a topic for expres- 
sion, its application to individual experience and varied observation 
would have given us as many different attempts as there were students 
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in the class. 

The material for creativity is all within oneself waiting to be used, 
to be pruned, sometimes refined, sometimes permitted poetic license, 
quite often ready to spill forth in a natural perfection: 

“The days of that summer all run together and I cannot say 

what happened where or when. The memories begin and end 

together; one kicks another into mind, and then another, until 
an avalanche rolls down the hill of my memory and crashes 
into bits on the confining fence of my mind.” 

Then a colorful evxperience begins to take shape: 

“We would move into a town early in the morning or late in 

the afternoon — never at midday — and begin to erect the wheel 

around which the entire carnival revolved. A few weeks after 
the start of the summer we worked together like a well-oiled, 
precise machine. It was always noisy with children from the 
town getting under foot begging free rides and games. When 
the ferris reached like a skeleton toward the sky, two or three of 
us would be set to assembling the other rides: the chairplane, 
the automobiles for little drivers, the airplanes for young and 
hawk-voiced pilots, and the miniature trains for tiny, stumbling 
tots and babes in arms. I always liked the chairplane because 
it was tall and you stood on a rickety platform and gazed over 
the hot shimmering town, feeling like a high diver or a soaring 
eagle. You pulled spokes and gears up to you, feeling impor- 
tant, and cat-called after the buxom girls and young women 
walking wondering and dangerously close.” (Martin Gingerich) 

The same young writer responded to Dylan Thomas’s lines, Do Not 
Go Gentle Into That Good Night, with this reaction: 

“Brave men, happy with their deeds, 

Quietly rest at close of day. 

They do not rave 

At descending night, do not boom 

The broken drum 

Or crash the cracked cymbal. 


“Good men fall asleep, knowing 

Night is light and deeds mere dreams. 
They do not curse 

At descending night, do not wish 

For paradise, 

Or fear the heat of hell. 

Wise men, near death, smile, 

See youth pursuing lies at flaming noon. 


“They do not tremble 

At descending night, do not sigh 

For a lost life, 

Or cry the vesper curfew.” (Martin Gingerich) 

A starting point for creative writing might be the world of fantasy, 
uite often real to a child. This writer captures such a phase of his 

childhood: 
“I rode my wild stallion across the prairie of the pasture field. 
It was a great red and white stallion that I had captured on the 
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frozen plains of Ruussia, I think, and we’d ride at tremendous 
speeds. It was really my father’s cow, but she could run pretty 
fast and she didn’t mind my riding on her back at all. And 
then when I wasn’t riding I sometimes climbed around in the 
trees of my apple forest, and I wore a big cape that flew in the 
wind, and I was the king of the forest.” (Richard Forsythe) 


We have mentioned the well of experience into which the writer 


dips. He may speculate about the possibility of turning back: 


“Today — this hour, this second — 
I should like to turn back 

A page or two, or even three. 

Are you coming? 


“You lag so much at times. 
Now there you go drifting. 

Let us state a time 

When we’re both free to meet. 


“A time 
When you have no memories to seek, 
And I no chores to greet. 


“After lunch 

Would you be free to come? 
I’ve a spot chosen, 

Kind of a forgotten place. 
“Remember 

The cherry tree? 

Juice all over our hands; 

No one watching, 

Just you andI... 


“Grass houses and sand towns — 

Almost too far to go. 

We can never quite do it; 

That was friends and friends ago.” (Joseph Kump) 
Retrospection may result in a discovery and an understanding which 


is worth imparting to one’s world: 


“I go to the well 

Where once it was so easy 

To draw the water Now the bricks 
Are green with moss 

And the cracks are filled 

With slime. 

“T remember when it was 

New and picturesque, 

Like a calendar picture. I felt 
Almost afraid to touch it 

Or look too long Then I reached 
With brave naivete. 

I took the first drink 

From the well of my youth. 

A long refreshing drink. 

Its coolness created the need for more. 
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Only this will satisfy me, 

I thought. 

“I am here once again, 

Turning the handle 

That draws the bucket 

And the water. 

It is more difficult now. 

The turning wheels are rusted 

And the bucket is rotted. 

The water is the same. 

It refreshes me.” ~~“ Thomas) 

It is almost possible for a writer to —— e inexplicable; that 
is, to create the intangible quality of a mood: 

“It used to be I didn’t believe, 

But today I saw. 

I saw Heaven. 

I felt Heaven all around me. 

It felt like rose petals 

And dawn 

And great rolling singing soundless music 

And sad sobbing smiles. 

I knelt in trembling humbleness 

And could not speak 

Before the loveliness 

And vast unutterable wonder 

Of Heaven. 

I saw Heaven. 

And Heaven looked like 

A black-haired boy in a red shirt.” (Mary Ellen Cristina) 

The whimsical can be put into words too: 

“The rain sounds sweet tonight. 

The flowers in the window drapes are fragrant. 

The butterflies on the centerpiece are fluttering. 

They like life too.” (Evelyn Peron) 

From the differences in personality of family, friends, and school- 
mates one can easily draw for creativity. Perhaps there are relatives as 
colorful as the aunts in A Child’s Christmas In Wales. 1 am sure | 
shall not forget my great uncles who never visited us empty-handed, but 
stopped somewhere to buy big juicy peaches such as I have never tasted 
since their last visit, boxes of the richest chocolates, and pastry cartons 
containing elaborately frosted cakes. Once the cake had wedding bells 
on it. They said the baker had offered it to them at half price because 
the wedding had been called off at the last moment. Through some 
strange process of reasoning we slept with pieces of it under our pillows 
that night. How they managed to carry all these delicacies along with 
their bulging traveling bags, I do not remember, but their entrance was 
more than once precipitated by their bundles rolling in at the front 
door. They were storybook uncles, the sort who could become the 
heroes of children ready to listen to a cosy bedtime tale. And Aunt 
Christine could keep them adequate company for she knitted for my 
dolls, and every time she came to town I could be sure her basket held 
a surprise for me. Perhaps it would be a set of tiny sweater and cap 
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for a new doll, or an afghan to keep the creatures warm in their cart. 
One day, besides her basket, she carried a bulky brown paper pacakge. 
Untied, it revealed a doll’s high chair exquisitely made. Of all my toys 
that little white chair was loved most. I can still picture Uncle Anton 
bent over his work table, taking time to delight a little girl’s eyes. 

Georgie’s Parlor was the result of just such a suggestion of possi- 
bilities as the foregoing one: 

“Years and years ago when Georgie was young, she had auburn 

hair so long it touched the floor when she unbound it. She 

told me so herself. But when I met her, the length of her hair 

had passed with the years and the color had changed to a soft 

yellow, almost a lemon canary. 

“There was something strange in my grandmother’s house after 

Georgie came. It was not an elaborate house and the men who 

came to do the farm work often came in for water, or to get 

out of the summer sun for a few minutes. When they stayed 

for dinner, they ate in their overalls that smelled of sweat, But 

Georgie would come down the stairs in her spike-heeled and 

pointed shoes, her dress lacy, and wearing jewelry as if she were 

going to a ball. She always dressed a certain way for the morn- 

ing, and again for the afternoon and evening. She seemed 

hardly aware of the overalled men, or perhaps she just ignored 

them. Sometimes her clothes were out of style; many were from 

a previous era, but Georgie ignored that too.” 

(Richard Forsythe) 

Reading Sandburg and Whitman may have inspired this writer to 
compose a poetic essay: 

“I raise my pen and turn my head to look out of the window; 

out of the window at high hollow fingers of smoke stacks 

shrouded in industry’s gray breath; at a boxcar caravan thun- 

dering through the valley leaving behind its dwindling trail of 

white cloud; at a gentle old ridge in the distance rising to the 

sky like a bank of verdant chenille; at gray-tinged friendly 

houses with their skirts of ruffled lettuce and stilted tomato 

stalks. Then I press my pen against the paper and try to sketch 

with words the pictures I have seen. 

“For this is my goal, my life’s ambition, to paint Pennsylvania 

in words; to paint her in grays and blacks as the pumping in- 

dustrial heart of the massive being that is the United States; 

to paint her in the simple solid greens and blues of her farms; 

to paint her in the thousand rainbow shades of her peoples; 

to paint in pale translucency the ghosts of her past, her people’s 

past, that walk her corridors.” (Mary Ellen Cristina) 

The influences that have been at work in each life are innumerable, 
- “no man is an island.” And from this richness of experience, diversity 
of emotion and instinct, can come the stuff of the story, the poem, and 
the essay. “All my life,” says Carl Sandburg, “I have been trying to 
learn to read, to see and hear, and to write.” It is as simple as that; and 
tach writer makes a style of his own, tempered not only by a desire for 
expression but also affected by a need to communicate. 

Hawk Upon The Wind might be the symbol of a writer’s awareness, 
his creation from it, and his consequent power: 
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“Soaring — swooping — winging suddenly upward — 

Drawing itself onward into the silver puffs of clouds — 

Wheeling backward — then downward — causing a shadow over the 
land — 

Bringing confusion to the tiny creatures of the earth that fuse and 
whimper and hide in their nests, — 

So comes the dark and mighty hawk upon the constant wind — 

Amazing wiser minds with his intricate skill and precision — 

Displaying before our eyes his brilliant role in the astounding, ever. 
present glory of nature. 


“O, may I never grow too old or too indifferent to lift my head 
and clasp my hands at the wonder of — 
A hawk upon the wind!” (Nona Stambaugh) 
The hawk’s flight is never quite the same in successive journeyings; 
the watcher’s reaction fluctuates too. These differences provide the 
essence of creativity. 


2 Amusing Girl - To - Boys Letters 
On Disregarding A Social Custom 


Editor’s note: What is it that teenagers regard as funny? Although 
the writer has been the editorial adviser to a weekly, six-page paper (The 
Mercersburg News) in a boys’ private, college-preparatory school (Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penna.) for over 20 years, he is often 
suprised at what teenagers regard as funny and vice-versa. 

The two letters which follow were written in 1946 by an anonymous 
girl in a private school rebuking Mercersburg boys for their disregard 
of a certain social custom. The letters were addressed to and printed 
in the Mercersburg paper on different dates. At certain points in each 
letter an able member (a 1951 Princeton graduate) of the writing staff, 
using his own name as a by-line, inserted any comment anywhere he 
saw fit. 

These letters have been twice reprinted together in the Mercersburg 
paper since 1946, for all boys who have read them since that time have 
regarded them as very amusing. They are reprinted here with three 
name changes as examples of rather unusual teenage humor. The girl's 
letters are in italic type, and the boy’s parenthetical comments are in 
ordinary type. 

The first one went as follows: 
Sirs: 






















that has been observed for a num- 
ber of years has been interrupted, 





Upon reading The Mercersburg 
News, one’s eye is immediately 
caught by the excellent editorials. 
(Note the flattery method.) The 
reader is taken to task on his table 
manners, conduct, and respect. So 
far there has been no mention of 
his social obligations. There has 
been overlooked one very impor- 
tant detail. 

An old custom and _ formality 


and in some cases stopped by the 
majority of the boys at Mercers- 
burg. This is the tradition of 
sending flowers to the girls by 
whom they have been asked to a 
dance. 

The idea may seem of trivial 
consequence to some who totally 
ignore it, but it is not by their 
dates. Flowers are as much a part 
of a dance as the music, tuxedos, or 
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refreshments. (Who would think 
of going to a dance without a 
cream-puff or two in his lapel?) 
All girls value this gesture, and 
some to such an extent that they 
will not go to a dance if not sent 
flowers. The boys say the girls are 
gold-diggers. (True). If “gold-dig- 
gers” are those who want to be 
thought of and considered, then 
all girls are gold-diggers. (Could 
be, at that). 

Suppose the girls neglected to 
send over invitations or purchase 
tickets, or came to the dance in 
“jeans” or old shirts. (That would 
make it an informal dance). Eve- 
ning wear, formal or informal, tea 
dances, all demand flowers. (Dan- 
delions to the fore!). 

Those boys who think they’re 
getting away with it if they don’t 
send flowers — aren’t. They're not 
fooling anyone but themselves. 
The boy who doesn’t send flowers 
is only telling the girl, “I don’t 
think enough of you to send flow- 
ers, I’d rather spend the money on 
sodas or cigarettes, I have no man- 
ners — don’t know any better.” 
(This obviously alludes to the fact 
that for the price of a corsage a 
boy can buy 35 sodas of five car- 
tons of cigaretttes.) 

Think it over and decide for 
yourself. This speaks not only for 
the girls who receive flowers, 
(What are they worrying about?) 
but also for those who don’t. 

Sincerely, 
A Reader. 
* * * 

This drew forth the following 
reply: 

My dear Mr. Jones: 

I suppose you are by this time 
quite “the boy” over at Mercers- 
burg, and receiving congratula- 
tions, “that’s the way Jonesy,” you 
showed ’em, etc., from your fellow 
enthusiasts. (We will all now pause 
a moment in respectful silence). 
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Feels quite good doesn’t it, having 
the last word, being the man of the 
hour, knowing you were backed by 
your companions? That is exactly 
the way I felt after having written 
the “interesting” letter to the 
News. (You here, you!) But is 
there always a wrong and right side 
to an argument? 

I wrote the letter in full earnest- 
ness; and you, in order to cover up 
the guilt of your “playfellows,” 
(cringe, boys), decided to make a 
joke of the whole affair. It is very 
apparent from one of your little 
insertions that you have never sent 
a corsage to a girl. That give-away 
was in a paragraph concerning the 
“five cartons or 35 sodas.” If you 
have the curiosity to check up on 
what I am going to say, you'll find 
out that a very lovely corsage does 
not pass one dollar and fifty cents! 
(Madam, you'll find that it is way 
out in front). But if Mercersburg 
is given to sending green orchids — 
all the more power to them. (A 
box of Wheaties is no doubt al- 
ready in the mail). 

My own experience is an exam- 
ple of many. I have attended Penn 
Hall for two years during which 
time I have been fortunate to have 
been able to go to every dance giv- 
en both at Tudor Hall and at 
Mercersburg. (Look’s as though 
you were darn lucky). However, I 
was not so fortunate as to receive 
a corsage from a Mercersburg boy. 
Although this year is the last for 
me here, I will not be able to reap 
the benefits from my letter to the 
News. (You martyr, you!) But I 
feel sure that the girls who come 
back will not be shown the dis- 
courtesy I have been shown. (We 
will all rise and sing one verse of 
the national anthem). 

I hope to see you at the Mer- 
cersburg dance with a cream puff 
on your lapel. I am the 
Exposer of Your Inherent Evil. 
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Adviser Details How To Start 
A Literary Magazine 


By Albert Kovner 





The adviser to “Towers,” the literary-art magazine of the Isaac E. 
Young Junior High School, New Rochelle, New York, delves into the 
problems he faced starting a new magazine of this type. The following 
is an extension of an extemporaneous talk given at the March 1958 
convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Though no 
longer a classroom teacher, having assumed the role of reading con. 
sultant, he continues to advise the magazine staff. Mr, Kovner was 
elected Associate Chairman of the Junior High School division of the 
CSPA at last year’s meeting. 








On the premise that significant 
academic effort should be pro- 
moted, encouraged, and praised, it 
seemed valid that our school do 
something about recognizing such 
achievement with a vigor equal to 
that ordinarly directed toward ath- 
letes, council presidents, and baton 
twirlers. One aspect of this effort, 
students’ written work, would cer- 
tainly be encouraged by the pub- 
lication of a literary magazine. 
Poems, we thought, should be giv- 
en priority. Then short stories, 
essays, articles, reviews, biographies, 
how-to-do-it’s, school functions, 
activities, and people; everything, 
in short, produced by students, of 
interest to students and of signific- 
ant literary quality. 

Conscience demands that it be 
stated that this article’s title is, in- 
deed, a misnomer. It is impossible 
to tell you how to start a literary 
magazine. Bake a cake? Perhaps. 
But who nows if you can get all of 
the ingredients, what kind of stove 
you have, what you might want for 
a final result. However, if Mrs. 
Wagner tells you how she baked 
her cake, you could apply her ex- 
perience to your own kitchen. 


This, therefore, is not how you 
should start a literary magazine 
but, 


instead, how we built 


TOWERS from the ground up. 
Our experiences and _ procedures 
may prove useful, enlightening, 
impossible, frustrating, or totally 
ineffectual for you. In any case, 
here they are. 

We started with the idea: A mag- 
azine filled with articles written by 
students. Immediate questions 
arose: 

1. How to gain support of 
teachers, administrators, and _stu- 
dents; 

2. How to get material; 

3. How to choose what to pub- 
lish; 

4. How to print the magazine; 

5. How should the magazine 
look; 
6. How to raise money for the 
magazine. 

These are not necessarily in the 
order of importance or solution. 
But these were the problems. 
Here’s what we did. 

ON GAINING SUPPORT 

We talked to our principal, who 
was eager to have a magazine as 
envisioned. A number of impor- 
tant points came out of our initial 
discussion which we carried into 
further conferences with the Stu- 
dent council, Parent Teacher as 
sociations, and anyone who would 
listen. Obviously, people were go- 
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ing to ask, “Why?’” We told them: 
It is rewarding and gratifying for 
students to see their efforts bound 
in an almost permanent form; it 
will encourage continually improv- 
ed creative writing: “maybe I can 
get it in the magazine;” it will 
serve to publicize classwork going 
on — as opposed to the all-too- 
common situation where only 
extra-curricular work is worthy of 
publicity; it will emphasize one of 
the school’s primary functions: to 
teach children to express them- 
selves clearly, creatively, intelli- 
gently; it will serve as an invalu- 
able public relations messenger to 
every person outside the building, 
telling them more about the school 
than the casual incidents children 
repeat; finally, it will be a school- 
wide project, representing every- 
one. Conversely, anyone might be 
represented in it. It becomes a 
part of the fiber of the school’s 


traditions and history. 

We also made it clear that it 
would not have the timeliness or 
the ephemeral quality of a news- 


paper. It was to be a lasting 
record of literary achievement 
which would read as well ten years 
from now as it did yesterday. 

Our Student council, by demo- 
cratic vote, controls expenditures 
in the school. They wanted to 
know when, where, why and, most 
important, how much. This last 
question was a puzzler. We had 
no idea. We weren’t sure then if 
we'd mimeograph, ditto, photo off- 
set, linotype, or hand letter 1000 
copies. We just knew we wanted 
amagazine. “How” came later. 

ON GETTING MATERIAL 

This much was clear: to publish 
a literary magazine, we needed lit- 
erature We enlisted the aid of the 
faculty with particular emphasis 
on members of the English depart- 
ment. We wanted everything their 
students wrote: poems, stories, re- 


views, personal narratives. We 
made it clear that we wanted to 
pick and choose. Someone not in- 
volved in the production picture 
might easily miss something which 
could be seen as valuable only 
from the “inside.” One handsome 
two-page spread, for example, was 
gleaned by using six paragraphs 
from an examination. How? The 
students had been working on de- 
scriptive writing. Part of their 
unit exam was to describe, using 
what they had learned, the scene 
outside the classroom window. We 
chose six of these “answers” all on 
the same project for the magazine. 
A simple but effective procedure; 
yet the average teacher would not 
think of sending up an examina- 
tion paper for inclusion in a liter- 
ary magazine. 

Every teacher uses some form of 
book review. We asked to be able 
to see them. Many teach tall tales, 
poetry, letter writing. Could we 
see some of the results? We went 
on and on. 

We used posters, notices, public 
address system announcements. 
Many students, we learned, write 
for fun. Some let us share their 
fun, and we found some good 
pieces. We took everything. When 
we had more than we thought we 
could use, we started to eliminate. 

ON BEING SELECTIVE 

How do you pick what goes and 
what doesn’t? Easy. Keep what- 
ever is good. But — good, consid- 
ering the child who wrote it, the 
student and adult reader, the uni- 
queness of the material, how well 
it fits with other articles and 
poems. 

Quality, by the way, is an inter- 
esting aspect of personal prejudice 
and preconception. It involves 
taste, sophistication, and, in re- 
spect to working with children, 
careful consideration of the level 
of ability of the child who proffers 
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his work. Consequently, we found 
ourselves accepting — and using — 
pieces as varied as poems on the 
metaphysical to limericks concern- 
ing “a girl named Joanne.” Qual- 
ity? Ofcourse. But dependent on 
the qualifying considerations of 
the youthful writers. 

We picked items to make a mag- 
azine which would have balance, 
both in respect to type of ma- 
terial and student representation. 
We based our decisions, to some 
extent, on the necessity for break- 
ing an old saw: we did not aim 
for the lowest common denomina- 
tor. Though we were not attempt- 
ing a crusade to improve student 
taste, nor were we prepared to sac- 
rifice, for a mythical average, items 
which were acutely intelligent or 
observant. If only 30 people in 
the school could understand, “In- 
terlude’”’ which began: 

“There is a brief interlude which 

lasts a thousand years, 

Somewhere between the inno- 

cence of childhood, 

When laughter and tears mix 

with the hours. . .” 
then the rest, we felt justified, 
could turn to: 

“*Twas on a dark and windy 

night...” 
What made it all worthwhile was 
that we could get, and show to 
others such things as: 

“I live on but one stone on the 

path of life...” 

or: 
“The waves pause, then laugh- 
ingly ran to bask in the glitter- 
ing sun...” 

Did it really mater how “great” 


these efforts were? They were 
ours. And at this point this be- 
came an extremely important 


aspect. The magazine assumed new 
proportion: value, prestige, stature, 
recognition, self-confidence, for all 
in any way related to it. Among 
ourselves we stopped calling it the 


THE BULLETIN 





magazine. It became, “The Book.” 
ON A METHOD OF PRINTING 

It became necessary now to 
solidify our thinking. Just how 
would the whole thing appear? 
This became important as we 
spoke to local printers, trying to 
fathom expenses, and to make 
plans. Printers can’t give esti- 
mates on “maybe” or “perhaps.” 
They want to know size of page, 
quality of paper, number of pages, 
number of copies, pictures, colors, 
covers, etc., etc., etc. 

Looking at magazines on file in 
printers’ offices and _ receiving 
samples from other schools, helped 
give us ideas which we could dis. 
cuss in respect to expense, suitabil- 
ity, and overall purpose. The time 
for decisions had arrived. We de- 
cided on a handy 514 x 814 — just 
fold a piece of notebook paper and 
plan. We decided on photo offset 
which would enable us to use a 
great number of pictures or draw- 
ings and enable us to plan exactly 
for what we were going to have, 
page by page. We decided we 
could only come out once a year, 
and then in June, so that we could 
have a full year to procure, pick, 
plan, and produce. Having come 
this far, two new obstacles grew as 
we blundered down the path. 
What overall appearance would 
the book have? How were we go- 
ing to raise the money? 

ON APPEARANCE 

No great insight is needed to 
reveal the fact that neither junior 
high school students nor anyone 
else would really greet with inter- 
est 10 or 20 or 30 pages of solid 
type. Every page has to look good. 
How? By making use of illustra- 
tive art work. 

We made a list of every title we 
had chosen so far. After each we 
listed three or four subjects which, 
if drawn, could be included on the 
page with the article. These lists 
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were distributed to art classes and 
to all students we knew to be in- 
terested in sketching, drawing, or 
photography. The results were 
overwhelming. Literally hundreds 
of drawings, ranging from huge 
poster-sized extravaganzas to min- 
ute one-by-one line drawings were 
received. We were able to choose 
meaningful sketches for each page, 
place them around the typed 
iece, and plan each page as it 
would finally appear. Students 
coming in after school found it a 
new and fascinating game and art 
form. We didn’t tell them until 
later that they were learning lay- 
out. 

Right here it was clear that we 
had altered our concept. Now we 
had a literary-art magazine — and 
we liked it. We were able to 
choose artistically sound pieces and 
print them as Art, rather than as 
illustrations. (This thought sub- 
sequently grew, in succeeding 
issues, to include: an eight-page 
Arts section covering every Art 
program in school; photographic 
essays; a three-page cartoon strip; 
a cartoon satire; art pages inter- 
spersed throughout the book.) As 
our concept expanded, so did our 
cost estimate. 


ON MONEY 


We got money to pay for the 
book from four sources. (Here is a 
prime example of a situation which 
you will face and solve not as we 
did but as best suits your school’s 
conditions and_ circumstances.) 
First, our PTA offered us a munifi- 
cent sum from their treasury. 
Second, we wrote home to parents 
telling them that if they wanted to 
do something for the school they 
could contribute one dollar as a 
“Patron” and really get $1 worth 
of value in satisfaction for what 
they were helping to produce. In 
return we would list the names of 


all parents who contributed. We 
were pleased with the response. 
Third, we sold the magazine to the 
student body. In order to appeal 
to a large audience the price had 
to be right — but not cheap. 
Through English classes we took 
orders — and quarters — and issued 
a receipt. And everyone waited. 
Finally, our student council agreed 
to underwrite any furuther ex- 
penses, within proscribed limits. 
We managed, within pennies, to 
keep a budget. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


We involved children in the fol- 
lowing aspects of the magazine: 
writing, criticism, art work, pho- 
tography, layout, pubulicity, busi- 
ness, circulation 

We emphasized: creative writ- 
ing, academic competence, class- 
room work, school-wide participa- 
tion, a school’s reputation, estab- 
lishing tradition, parental support, 
faculty involvement, an important 
side of school life, recognition to 
writers and artists, a sense of re- 
sponsibility and importance, each 
student’s stake in his school. 

We boasted, by sending copies 
to: Board of Education members, 
Parent Teacher Association, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, local elementary schools, 
other junior highs, the senior high, 
the local newspaper, the local li- 
brary. 

We started: a literary art maga- 
zine which grew from 32 to 48 to 
96 pages — and still sells for 25c. 

— a project which involves hun- 
dreds of children and one which 
the entire school is conscious of. 

— a magazine which was a first 
place winner in its initial CSPA 
effort; a Medalist the next. 

— a schoolwide tradition of pres- 
tige and stature. 

We built TOWERS from 
ground up. 


the 











Suggestions On Making Ends 
Meet On The Yearbook Budget 


By Helen Weinberg 


The business adviser of the yearbook, “Orenda,” and teacher of econo. 
mics and government at Mirabeau B. Lamar Senior High School (en. 
rollment 2200) in Houston, Texas, brings her practical experience to 
bear in her suggestions about money and other matters associated with 
yearbook production — suggestions that are applicable everywhere. 


The following few suggestions 
for making yearbook ends meet 
apply primarily to the big city and 
other large high schools. They 
may be adapted in part for use in 
smaller schools. 

STAFF 
The staff should be made up of 
members of all the classes not just 
the senior and under no circum- 
stances should the members be 
elected by the student body if any 
degree of efficiency is expected 
from them. Staff membership 
should be a privilege not just an 
honor to be listed by the names of 
graduating seniors. Under this 
plan the staff will be a continuing 
one thus giving trained personnel 
who understands the problems of 
yearbook financing and _produc- 
tion. If it is at all feasible a class 
period should be devoted to staff 
work. A small group working to- 
gether gives the sponsor and staff 
an opportunity to know each other 
and to work out plans and prob- 
lems together. 
SPONSOR 

Like the staff, the sponsor should 
be a person who has some exper- 
ience in organization work. In the 
big city schools it is almost a 
“must’’ to have a business and a 
literary sponsor unless one person 
has the whole day to devote to the 
work of producing the school pub- 
lications. 

CONTRACTS 
and picture 


Printing contracts 


should be made in the spring for 
next year’s book. Bids should be 
accepted from reliable firms and 
the staff should have personal in- 
terviews with the salesmen and the 
representatives with whom they 
are to work. In this way the staff 
will become familiar with costs 
and the general mechanics of year- 
book financing and _ production. 
The staff, if it is an experienced 
one, should be able to recognize 
the differences between facts and 
promises and to avoid the pressures 
of super salesmanship. Printing 
contracts should be let on a mini- 
mum number of pages and _ books 
with quotations on the cost of 
extra pages and extra books. Mini- 
mums should be based on previous 
income thus assuring a means of 
making a workable budget. Try to 
make a profit of about ten per 
cent of the cost of the current book 
with which to start next year’s 
book. If ads are used as a source 
of income the above amount will 
probably be collected after the cur- 
rent book has been paid for. How- 
ever, when the new budget is made 
forget the “cushion” and seek ways 
and means for making the new 
book pay for itself. The fund 
should be considered an insurance 
for financial emergencies _ that 
might occur during the budget 
year. 
SALES 

This function of the business 
staff should be first in order of 
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importance. Sales furnish most of 
the money for the financing of the 
yearbook. Every member of the 
student body should be contacted 
and since no business staff is large 
enough to do this a system of rep- 
resentation should be used. It is 
well to have a representative in 
each home room who is charged 
with the responsibility of getting 
subscriptions from the members of 
his section only. This plan stops 
cut throat competition and encour- 
ages him to work hard within his 
own group. As an added incentive 
to secure 100 per cent sales in each 
section a reduction in price of the 
representative’s own book should 
be allowed in proportion to the 
percentage of sales in his home 
room. In our particular school we 
have been able to secure sales of 
85 to as high as 92 per cent of the 
student body through the use of 
the above system. 


There should be a short but very 
active campaign of not more than 
two and a half to three weeks in 
October, if possible, and not later 


than early November. Early sales 
campaigns give the staff a working 
capital and a sound basis for 
budget making. The staff will 
know the exact number of copies 
to order and the number of pages 
itcan afford. Of course, you will 
have to allow about 10 per cent 
above the exact number of books 
for sales to mid-term sophomores 
or freshmen, to new students, and 
for school and staff use. If this 
plan is followed there will be no 
waste in left over books. 

Use the installment plan for sales 
but require at least one half of the 
total price before the order for 
books is placed. After the sales 
campaign the final budget should 
be made since an accurate estimate 
of income is possible at this time. 
Final installments need not be col- 
lected until April. Set a deadline 


for this installment, then charge a 
penalty of fifty cents for late pay- 
ments. Deliver books to paid up 
subscribers and then have the sale 
of extra books at a price of one 
dollar above the original sale price. 
This practice encourages sales dur- 
ing the early campaign. Extra books 
should be sold on a first come first 
served basis. An especially good 
book and a scarcity of extra copies 
stimulates sales the following year. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Subscription sales are the most 
important source of income. Early 
sales campaigns supply an income 
which can be used during the 
whole production year. 

In the big city schools it is imper- 
ative to find sources of income 
other than advertising. The im- 
mediate school neighborhoods can 
not supply enough revenue for the 
area schools. An activity fee plan 
can be used as a substitute or as a 
supplement for advertising. A flat 
rate per page should be charged 
each organization that wishes to be 
represented in the book. The rate 
should be based on the type of 
club and its income. The purely 
service and interest groups should 
have a rate designed to cover the 
cost of the page but the money 
raising activities should have a rate 
large enough to provide a profit 
for use on the “extras” in the year- 
book. Contracts should be made 
with each organization. The con- 
tract should set a date for payment 
and that date should be as early as 
practical in the school year in 
order that pages can be deleted for 
breach of contract. 


CAUTION 


Do not employ the method of 
budget making used by the govern- 
ment. Assessments can not be 
levied to make up deficits. Make 
the budget to fit your income then 
live within it and all will be well. 
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Planning Layouts In Yearbooks 
ls ‘Most Troublesome Problem’ 


By Larry W. Quille 
The adviser of a CSPA medalist-winning yearbook, “Colonist,” of 
Anaheim Union High School, Anaheim, California, brings some prac- 
tical experience to bear in dealing with layouts, that “most troublesome 
problem to be dealt with in developing excellent yearbooks.” 


It is the general belief of year- 
book advisers and judges of rating 
services that layouts are the most 
troublesome problems to be dealt 
with in developing excellent books. 
One of the chief reasons for this 
obstacle is a lack of training in the 
true fundamentals. Generally, 
more instruction is needed for the 
non-professional staffs. 

There are five major elements 
involved in page layouts. These 
elements are (1) illustration, (2) 
headline, (3) body type or text, 
(3) cutlines or cut legends, and (5) 
breakers or subheads. Not to be 
forgotten as an essential part of a 
page in most cases are the uniform 
margins. However, on a full or 
four-sided bleed page there will 
not be a margin. 

A policy of working out page 
plans or layouts in pairs or facing 
pages is accepted as the best policy 
in the trade. By this procedure 
better results are achieved. This 
two-page planning helps to attain 
a satisfactory balance of opposite 
pages, encourages neatness, de- 
velops attractiveness, and _ brings 
about distinctiveness. 

At the outset in layout planning 
the designer should strive to ob- 
tain pictures of adequate size and 
uniformity to produce attractive 
pages. One should not forget that 
white space used effectively in good 
proportion is a boon to the end re- 
sult. Other factors of importance 
are areas of type used effectively as 












to size and shape. Try to use type 
elements that are pleasing to the 
page blue print avoiding too little 
or too much white space; too 
crowded or cluttered appearance. 
There are two accepted forms of 
layout. The formal balance is blue 
printed by placing elements of the 
same composition and tone value 
at equal spacing on matching 
pages. The second is labeled in- 
formal balance. This is brought 
about by placing the heavy tones 
toward the center and the lighter 
tones are moved away from the 
vertical axis. Eye balance is a term 
sometimes given to informal bal- 
ance. Although text books and 
special papers do not generally 
recognize or deal with the third 
classification, it exists nevertheless. 
A suitable term for the unclassified 
form might well be that of dis- 
oragnized or leaning toward the 
creation of mild sensationalism. 
The primary element involved 
in a pleasing page layout necessar- 
ily is the illustration. If the pic 
ture is a good one and allocated 
sufficient space, it should automa- 
tically draw the attention of the 
prospective reader. After the pic 
ture has been placed on the layout 
the next step should be to locate 
the headline or the doorway to the 
text or body copy. The cutlines or 
legends should be placed in close 
proximity to the illustration they 
explain. Don’t forget the white 
space in pleasing proportions to at- 


































tract the reader; you might hurry 
him on to the next page. 

Attractiveness of design is the 
result of attaining the purpose of 
the design. Architects of yearbooks 
would do well to study this factor 
and apply it to their thinking 
when in the process of doing page 
layouts. Using this axiom the page 
designer must observe two impor- 
tant rules. The rules are that (1) 
yearbook pages must be legible and 
(2) the pages must be attractive. 

Excellent yearbooks are _ those 
that have had carefully thought- 
out planning. The product is a 
result of understanding the func- 
tion the layout is to do. The initial 
purpose of the layout is to make 
the page readable and meaningful. 
The page’s job is to tell its part of 
the year’s history in a_ pleasing 
manner — attractive to the eye. It 
should not be a revelation of the 
author’s originality to astonish the 
reader — that smacks of the dis- 
organized unbalance. The job of 
the layout designer then is to make 
the reader desire to read the page. 
Again, this is the two-fold purpose 
for doing the layout in the first 
place — legibility and attractive- 
ness. 

Accepting this challenge that 
layout has the two-fold purpose, 
how does the page architect set 
about doing this job? There are 
no set specifications that are iron- 
clad, but perhaps it could be said 
that there are rules of thumb. To 
do layouts the page designer mere- 
ly executes the physical arrange- 
ment of the elements that compose 
a page. It serves as a visual plan 
for the finished product to the 
printer. 

The layout should map out the 
size and placement of three major 
elements: (1) pictures — this in- 
cludes photography and art work, 
(2) type — headlines, text, and cut- 
lines, and (3) white space — margins 
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and that portion of the page on 
which nothing is printed. AIl- 
though white space was listed last, 
it is the most abused factor in cur- 
rent yearbook planning. White 
space is very important to the suc- 
cess of page attractiveness. It is 
used to be a positive factor, to be 
dynamic, and is not a mere noth- 
ingness that many treat it to be. 

Beautification of the printed 
page via margins dates back 500 
years to the advent of the printed 
book. Margins serve as a frame 
about the printed portions and 
offer a functional service as well. 
The reader can hold to a margin 
while turning a page without ob- 
scuring the page’s content. With- 
out margins that are well-planned 
and adequate, many books look 
skimpy, poorly planned, and some- 
what disorderly. Margins should 
have a set pattern planned with 
two facing pages at a time. The 
inside margin should be the nar- 
rowest, the outside a little wider, 
the top wider still, and the bottom 
the widest of all. 

Violation of the margin with 
bleed pages, those that come out 
to the edge of che paper, is fine if 
used sparingly without creating the 
feeling that the margins are in- 
operative. Some sections of the 
book, through necessity, may vio- 
late the margin patern such as the 
class album pages. If the pattern 
is to be upset, keep it uniform and 
consistent through the section. 

After establishing a margin pat- 
tern the next thing to go after is 
the dominant factor. Now find 
the element that is to dominate 
the page and overpower everything 
else on it. This element should 
draw the reader’s eyes upon con- 
tact above everything. Do not 
create a visual fight for attention 
with a hard-to-read situation with 
too many non-dominant elements. 
In laying out pages do not use too 
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many different shapes and sizes to 
create dominance. Remember 
there is no competition between 
non-facing pages. 

Orderliness and unity may be 
realized through the effective use 
of uniformity of shapes and sizes 
for the most part. It is recom- 
mended that a limited range of pic- 
ture sizes and type measures be fol- 
lowed. Attempt orderliness and 
coherence by structuring the lay- 
outs on a limited set of plans. 
Pleasing pages are generally not 
accomplished by cutting photo- 
graphs into odd shapes or cover- 
pages. Pages cluttered with designs 
tend to lose their effectiveness. 

In addition to the importance of 
white space and picture content 
must be added the element of type 
areas. Keeping in mind the im- 
portance of legibility, most pitfalls 
of type area arrangement can be 
avoided. The type areas are to tell 
the story relating to the page and 
are not to be used as a factor for 
confusion. English is written to be 
read from left to right in a straight 
line from the top to the bottom. 
Keep it that way for legibility. 

Consistency of margins, uniform- 
ity of pictures has been suggested, 
but standardization of type must be 
dealt with too. Consistency of 
type adds to comprehension and 
its eye appeal. The typographical 
treatment could be handled much 
like an outline with the important 
factors played up and a reduction 
given as the scale works downward. 
Headline type sizes should be used 
in the following order: division 
pages should be the largest, then 
two-page headings, followed by 
one-page headings, half-page head- 
ings, and then the subheads. 

Body type should be dealt with 
in the same manner as the head- 
lines. The text should be larger 
and lighter than the cutlines and 
the lines of identification. Effec- 


tive copy blocs should be of uni 
form type faces and sizes together 
with balanced area usage. Copy. 
fitting to a specified area as to 
depth and width is best accom. 
plished by character - counting, 
Through irregular leading _ the 
printer can fudge a bit, but this 
will result in a sloppy, ill-planned 
appearance. Don’t forget the tan. 
dem aims of legibility and attrac. 
tiveness. Create layouts that main- 
tain the interest and attention of 
the reader for all the pages within 
the school’s “family album.” 

It is generally recognized that 
layouts are better if the type on 
the page is kept within the margins 
to avoid the appearance of ragged- 
ness. Angled pictures are current- 
ly having their day, if not over 
used. Overlapping too is featured 
in many modern books; this is when 
one picture has an edge or corner 
that obscures a picture next to it. 
Bleeding edges, angling, and over- 
lapping are good devices if thought 
and restraint are exercised by the 
page designer. 

The layout purist believes that 
not too much is gained from 
angling and the overlap technique 
except a cluttering of the page and 
confusion of the reader. Leading 
yearbooks tend to use these tech- 
niques reservedly. The novice at 
layout should convince himself that 
the page is improved by the angle 
or overlap if he resorts to their use. 

The use of a square illustration 
on a rectangle page disagrees with 
acceptable art practices; thus it is 
better to plan and use rectangle 
illustrations. Ovals, round, or out- 
line illustrations are acceptable for 
occasional emphasis. It is said that 
to be different is good, but it is 
necessary to be understood. Be sure 
that you have a logical reason for 
your layout structure. Usually 


the simple layout will prove to be 
the most effective. 
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Give Top Billing To Editorials 
In School Papers, Urges Adviser 


By Mrs. Mae W. Allen 
The distribution adviser to “The Douglass Caurier,” newspaper of the 
Frederick Douglass igh School, Baltimore, Md., where she teaches Eng- 
lish, and an indefatigable worker for, and vice president for two terms 
of, the Maryland Scholastic Press Association, calls for, among other 
things, livelier captions on school press editorials. 


After years of bottom-spot 
importance in the attention of 
youthful readers, the editorial page, 
pages, or sections of the student 
press can obtain a position in keep- 
ing with its importance. It can 
realize its true destiny as a molder 
of pupil opinion. In the future it 
will be perused with a scrutinizing 
eye and read with analytical judg- 
ment. 

This about-face in the import- 
ance of student editorials will come 
about as one of the results of the 
national upsurge in adult interest 


in all things affecting education. 
As the grown-ups’ enthusiasm in- 
creases, inevitably there will be 
created new found and compelling 
attention in those for whom schools 


primarily exist: the students. As 
young people become increasingly 
more conscious of the value of the 
offerings of their schools, they will 
become more critical of all things 
connected with these educational 
institutions. High on the list of 
targets of the new enthusiasm and 
interest will be their school press: 
their year books, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

In the past, only the “egg heads” 
were supposed either to write for or 
to read this more erudite section of 
the school press. If the editorials 
left much to be desired by way of 
compelling captions, careful organi- 
zation, and zest, the thoughtful 
pupils rarely expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at their schoolmates’ editorial 
attempts; for who should listen to 


“The Brains” anyhow? Fortunate- 
ly, though, intelligence, thoughtful- 
ness, and contemplative reflection 
are once more in vogue. The school 
staff, anxious to reflect the high 
standards being set by the scl.ool, 
will be looking — this term and in 
terms to come — for better ways of 
saying oft-repeated truths and ad- 
monitions. 

How much longer will these 
awakened student bodies support a 
publication if it has shown little 
inventiveness? The wise _ staff, 
aware of previously less than per- 
fect productions, will improve. 
Some staffs will need to cease, 
among other things, labeling the 
thought-provoking article with a 
single and stultifying term: Editor- 
ial. (Editorial, Our Opinion, Edi- 
torially Speaking, or Editorially 
Expressed along with a suitable cap- 
tion for each editorial is not only ac- 
cepted, but is widely used in the 
Medalist rated student press). 
Would not such headings as “Is It 
Not Enough,” “A Matter of 
Course,” “Going Fishing Today?,” 
“Midsummer’s Nightmare,” “26 
Steps,” “Great Expectations’ be 
likely to attract attention, create a 
readiness for reading to learn what 
is not enough, or to accept the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the cafe- 

‘Editorial captions from _ the 
March ’58 through May '58 issues 
of The Collegian (Baltimore City 
College High School) and the 
Tattler (Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School, Maryland). 
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teria clean by taking the 26 (more 
or less) steps necessary to reach the 
nearest trash disposal section? Such 
captions, though, as School Spirit, 
The Honor Society, Scholarship, 
Lateness, and Good Sportsmanship 
have been worn thin and will evoke 
in the high school reader not even 
a yen for skimming, not to mention 
reading. 

In the past, too frequently once 
a dull caption had been settled up- 
on, the editor or editorial staff 
would set about to pen some pon- 
derous tome in a serious vein. Much 
of the subject matter of editorials 
is — and should be — serious, but 
even the more serious subjects can 
sometimes profit by a light touch. 
Young people, especially, seem to 
remember and respond better to 
those things at which they can 
smile. The whimsical, occasional- 
ly employed, can bring the desired 
results when the more serious ap- 
proach can not. 

In addition to the change of pace 
in treatment, there should be an 
occasional change in format of the 
editorial page or section. The con- 
ventional five column page can be 
made-up in a variety of ways. For 
example, 2- 1 - 2; 14 - 2 - 14%; 
114 - 1-1 - 1% are some of the 
possibilities for portions of the 
page lay-out. A cartoon or a draw- 
ing bearing on the main editorial 
is a good device to add spice to the 
page and to convey the message to 
those who, having grown up in a 
pictorial age, will not become read- 
ers of editorials in one semester. 

Improvement in captions, occa- 
sional change of format, giving an 
occasional light touch to an edi- 
torial: all of these are but devices 
which will still be of no avail if 
the editorials are not read avidly 
and if the conclusions do not stim- 
ulate thought and/or the pupils to 
action. Does your staff ever ascer- 
tain if the editorials are read by the 








majority of the subscribers? Why 
not put this question to the test} 
Write an editorial which calls for 
specific action. Then, conduct a 
poll (probably with the assistance 
of the English Department of the 
school). Learn what per cent of 
the student body read the specific 
editorial; what per cent agreed 
with the conclusion drawn; what 
per cent disagreed; how many took 
the positive action suggested. Did 
any reader have an even better solu- 
tion to the problem? A good edi- 
torial with which such a test could 
have been conducted is “As Others 
See You.’”? 

The organization of the editorial 
is generally well understood by stu- 
dent pournalists; most of the ma 
terial in the publications attest to 
this fact. For beginners in this area, 
any good book on journalism will 
explain the actual organization, 









“The Diamondback,” student 
publication of The University of 
Maryland, October 11, 1957, page 4. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author of: “Captain Eddie Ricken- 

backer’ — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors” — “Keepers Of The 

Lights”; with Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire Of The Snakes” — “Out Of 

Africa”; with Charles A. Lockwood: “Hellcats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, 

Subs and Zeros” — “Through Hell And Deep Water’; with L. J. Mait- 

land: “Knights Of The Air’; with Helen Lyon Adamson: “Sportsman's 
Game And Fish Cookbook.” 


The reviews appearing in this January 1959 issue of The Bulletin of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 

Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 

four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 

mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 

garding “Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


The Russian Revolution by Alan 
Moorehead (Harper — non-fic. — 
illus. — $5.00). The main purpose 
of this book — and it reaches its 
objective — is to show how the Ger- 
man High Command in 1917 trig- 
gered the blood-bath of Russia's 
October Revolution. It was done 
by giving Lenin and his cohorts, 
then in exile, money and transpor- 
lation to return to Russia. Mr. 
Moorehead has a knack of turning 
a mountain of research into fertile 
pastures for readers. After perus- 
ing it, I am convinced that Mr. K 
af the Kremlin owes a lot to the 
Kaiser for opening the Red Pan- 
dora’s Sputnik. 

Tales Of The East And West by 
Joseph Conrad (Hanover House — 
fic. — $3.95). This big collection 
of Conrad stories has two outstand- 
ing favorable features. First, its 
‘elections. Secondly, its price. I 
believe that new generations of 
readers always stand ready to wel- 
come the works of timeless authors 
and, certainly, Conrad belongs in 


that category. Here we find two 
complete novels and seven shorter 
stories of the sea yarns Conrad 
spun so well. Today they are just 
as fresh as a trade wind in a tropi- 
cal dawn and as full of adventure- 
filled reading as anyone could 
want. 

Aku-Aku by Thor Heyerdahl 
(Rand-McNally — non-fic — illus. 
— $6.95). Many expeditions have 
gone to Easter Island to probe in- 
to the mysteries of the gigantic 
statues that rim the shores of this 
small Pacific Island. But the first 
to find the solution was Mr. Hey- 
erdahl, who because of his cele- 
brated rafting adventure (Kon- 
Tiki) was greeted as a kindred 
spirit by the natives. He was al- 
lowed to visit secret family caves 
and other, to the natives, places of 
great taboo. There the author 
found the solution to the mystery. 
Since the book is a unique detec- 
tive tale, it would not be fair to 
unmask its story line, plot, and 
conclusion. 
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The USAF Report On The 
Ballistic Missile edited by Lt. Col. 
Kenneth F. Ganz (Doubleday — 
non-fic. — illus. — $4.00). One 
need not have a slide-rule mind to 
enjoy this book, but it helps. In 
it, a group of USAF missile experts 
reveal and discuss their program, 
its development, aims, impacts on 
public policies, and other aspects. 
To those who would know all that 
the public can know — about this 
important activity — this book is a 
first-rate guide to knowledge in 
the field of deadly rockets. 


Men, Rockets And Space Rats 
by Lloyd Mallan (Messner — non- 
fic. — illus. — $4.00). The author 
met some interesting space-rats in 
his research for this comprehensive 
and up-to-date book on the work 
being done to put man into the 
tall blue. He has reduced the sim- 
ple words, the scientific jargon of 
laboratory, air chamber, test 
planes, and other devices to define 
man’s physical and mental capacity 
to invade space. Many curtains of 
secrecy are lifted in this extremely 
readable book. 


Best Sports Stroies — 1958 by 
I. T. Marsh and Edward Ehre 
(Dutton — non-fic. — illus. — $3.95). 
A welcome annual is this, the four- 
teenth, issue of selected sports 
stories of the year. The judges are 
Bob Considine, John Chamber- 
lain, and John Hutchins. Award 
winning yarns cover boxing and 
baseball. Award winning sports 
photos depict exciting moments in 
basketball and baseball. Subjects, 
in the more than twenty stories, in- 
clude almost every sport from auto 
racing to tennis. An added feature 
is a roster of champions. 


Daughter Of The Gold Rush by 
Klondy Nelson with Corey Ford 
Random House — non-fic. — illus. 
— $3.50). Klondy grew up in the 
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Alaska of the Gold Rush. Her 
father was an addicted just-beyond. 
the-horizon gold chaser. Her moth. 
er was hard put to provide for the 
needs of her child. Nome is the 
major setting. The vanished Nome 
of brawling, drinking adventures 
flush and broke, of amateur 
miners; gamblers, claim jumpers, 
temporary millionaires, and_ per. 
manent panhandlers. An interest- 
ing woman’s view of a land she 
hated as a child but learned to love 
as an adult. 
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The Lords Of Bushido by Lord 
Russell of Liverpool (Dutton - 
non-fic. — illus. — $5.00). This is 
not a pretty book, nor one for 
people with trigger stomachs. But 
how could it be, since it records - 
the foul inhuman acts — the war 
crimes of the now extinguished 
War Lords of Japan. Here is the 
unvarnished horror story of the 
Death Marches, tortures, massacres, 
and murders of helpless and inno- 
cent war prisoners. The author 
discloses that fully 25% of all 
Allied POW’s in Japanese hands 
perished in captivity. 


Cavalcade Of The North edited 
by George E. Nelson (Doubleday - 
anthol. — $4.95). This collection 
of complete or partial writings by 
Canadian fiction and fact authors 
is weak in its title but strong in its 
contents. The book conveys an 
impressive and entertaining spread 
of the writings of 26 Canadians, 
well known or little known below 
the border. They include Thomas 
Costain, Stephen Leacock, Mar- 
jorie Pickethall, Gabrielle Roy, 
and Mazo de la Roche. Contrary 
to its title indication, the book is 
not a tale of men against the Arctic 
but a representative slice of Cana- 
dian popular literature. 


A Yankee Odyssey: The Life Of 
John Barlow by James Woodress 
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(Lippincott — non-fic. — illus, — 
$5.95). John Barlow of Connecti- 
cut was one of the very first 
Americans in Paris. In fact, this 
one-time Chaplain in Washing- 
ton’s Army, had a front seat at the 
head-hunting French Revolution 
and was one of the precursors of 
the first Republic. Being a man 
of many parts, he was also a ship- 
ping broker, adviser to Presidents, 
land promoter, diplomat, and poli- 
tical gadfly — in brief, he was a 
most interesting fellow. This bio- 
graphy of an obscure but vital 
figure in early American history is 
a welcome edition to the Amer- 
icana bookshelf. This not only be- 
cause of the author’s delightful and 
yet concise style, but also because 
Barlow himself is worth remem- 
bering. 


Zoo Hunt In Ceylon by Heinz 
Randow (Doubleday — non-fic. — 
illus. — $4.00). As Director of the 
Dehiwala Zoo at Colombo, Ceylon, 
Mr. Randow was able to hunt ani- 
mal specimens in that country’s 
25,000 square miles of jungles, 
plantations, forests, and rivers. His 
tales about how he and Mrs. Ran- 
dow brought them back alive are 
delightfully human. One learns to 
know as much about nature and 
natives as about the dangerous 
business of cornering living ani- 
mals from elphants to field mice. 


Mr. Otis introduced by Stewart 
H. Holbrook (Macmillan — non- 
fic. — illus. — $3.95). Back in the 
depression years a starving young 
artist arose in the West, (Portland, 
Oregon, to be exact). His name 
was and is: Mr. Otis. Since then 
he has become famous, controver- 
sial, and cantankerous. In the 
tarly 1930’s an Otis could be had 
for the price of a meal. Today, 
Mr. Otis selects his clients and sets 
his own price. This book by Mr. 


Holbrook — an Otis-man from way 
back — contains twenty-nine full 
page color plates of Otis originals, 
as well as an interesting biography 
of a truly colorful artist. 


Soondar Mooni by E O. Shelb- 
beare (Houghton-Mifflin — non- 
fic — illus. — $3.50). Here indeed 
is a life story of an Indian elephant 
told in authentic and fascinating 
detail. To those of us who associ- 
ate these unusual creatures mainly 
with circuses and peanuts, this 
book is an eye-opener about the 
real life of one from her babyhood 
in the jungle to her adult life 
under the tiger hunters’ howdah. 
As a former official in the Indian 
Forest Service and as Chief Game 
Warden of Malaya for more than 
forty years, Mr. Shelbbeare knows 
his elephants. 


The Trouble With Lazy Ethel 
by Ernest K. Gann (Wm. Sloane 
Associates — fic. — $3.95). As usual, 
in Mr. Gann’s delightful stories, 
the scene is the Pacific Ocean. 
This time, not aboard a pitching 
ship, but on solid land that, in the 
end, proves not so solid. The place 
is Nikki Atoll and the villain of 


the piece is Ethel, a temperamental 


and destructive cyclone. As usual, 
Mr. Gann creates some very believ- 
able and interesting people and 
puts them through their paces in 
a series of dramatic human inci- 
dents These hold the reader well 
in hand to the final explosive cli- 
max when Lazy Ethel strikes. She 
leaves a lot of debris and a happy 
ending. 


Four Days In July by Cornel 
Lengyel (Doubleday — non-fic — 
$4.95). Perhaps the best way to 
define this minute-by-minute ac- 
count of the men and events who 
motivated our Declaration of In- 
dependence is to say that this is 
indeed a labor of love. Almost 
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every hour, of the four days that 
led up to the signing of the great 
document is given life and made 
historically potent. ‘The red hot 
tempers that ran at flash-flood 
strength and speed on both sides of 
the ocean are not only made visi- 
ble but deal enormous reader 
impact. 


Peale — Minister To Millions by 
Arthur Gordon (Prentice Hall — 
non-fic. — $4.95). It could be said 
of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale — 
pastor of New York’s Marble Col- 
legiate Church — that his voice is 
the electronic speaker and that his 
pulpit is the printing press. By 
the manner in which he has turned 
modern means of communications 
to the advantage of religion, Dr. 
Peale has, like Bishop Sheen, be- 
come a Minister to Millions. It is 
impossible for a human being to 
reach the minds and hearts of mass 
audiences without also arousing in- 
terest in him as a person. That 
very human curiosity is fully satis- 
fied by the author of this book. 


I Take Pictures For Adventure 
by Tom Stobart (Doubleday — non- 
fic. — illus. — $495). Tom Sto- 
bart’s philosophy is that life is to 
be enjoyed and — that to be scared 
nigh to death — is part of the 
happiness pattern. He also be- 
lieves in rumpling the placidity of 
his readers with well-timed jolts of 
fright. As a free lance camera man 
with itching feet, the author has 
shot his way from Australian 
swamps to the top of Mt. Everest, 
from filming primitive life in 
Africa to hunting the even more 
primitive Abominable Snowman 
in the Himalayas. Nicely illu- 
strated. 


Time And Its Measurements by 
Harrison J. Cowan (World — non- 
fic. — illus. — $4.95). Probably the 
most famous four word combina- 


tion in our language is: ‘Wha 
time is it?” While Mr. Cowan 
does not exactly give the reader the 
time, he does provide a concise sum. 
mary of the history of time and 
the evolution of time pieces. The 
author, an official of the Longines 
Wittnaur Watch Co., is a noted 
timer of sports events. He is alsoafy” 
long-time student of the history of #7 
human time telling from ancien {” 
days to the present. The collec ™ 
tion of illustrations is not only# 
absorbing but truly comprehen 
sive, 


The Salvager by Mary Frances 
Doner (Foss & Haines, Inc. — non 
fic. — illus. — $5.75). To most of 
us, the Great Lakes are inland 
oceanettes of fresh and drinkable 
water and therefore as harmless as 
a kitten in a paper bag. However, 
after reading this book, which is 
really the life history of Captain 
Tom Reid, we will change ourf 
opinion. Cappy Tom has salvaged 
almost as many ships on the lakes 
as there were vessels in the Spanish 
Armada. In this wrecks-to-riches 
story we follow the salvager from 
his earliset operations some seven 
ty years ago and share his adven- 
tures in ship survival. The author 
springs from a Great Lakes ship 
ping family and knows a wreck 
when she sees one. 


13th Annual Ellery Queen (Ran- 
dom House — fic. — $3.50). Read 
ers addicted to complicated and 
unelementary detective fiction will 
find in this volume enough cop 
and robber fodder to satisfy their 
needs for many happy high tension 
hours. As always, “Ellery Queen” 
has made an outstanding selection 
from some of the best mystery 
writings by Stuart Palmer, Thomas 
Walsh, Michael Gilbert, Hugh 
Pentecost, and Ellery Queen — just 
to mention a hangman’s half 
dozen. 
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